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Author:  Major  Peter  Y.  Ban,  USMC 

Thesis:  The  works  of  General  Griffith  provide  a  framework  of  understanding  for  interpreting 
the  aetions  of  leaders  of  Communist  China  that  remains  relevant  for  the  21st  eentury  military 
professional. 

Discussion:  General  Griffith  was  widely  regarded  as  an  expert  on  military  matters  and  on 
China.  He  was  a  highly  deeorated  Marine  veteran  of  the  Seeond  World  War  and  one  of  the  key 
leaders  of  the  elite  1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Marine  Corps,  he 
earned  a  D.  Phil  in  Chinese  Military  History  from  Oxford  University.  Griffith’s  experience  and 
education  made  him  uniquely  qualified  to  write  about  Chinese  military  thought.  As  China 
continues  to  grow  and  gain  power,  Griffith’s  own  understanding  of  Chinese  military  thought  can 
help  the  21st  century  military  professional  put  China’s  actions  in  context. 

Griffith’s  writings  do  not  explicitly  propose  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  Chinese 
military  thought.  Taken  as  a  whole,  though,  his  writings  do  provide  a  framework  of 
understanding.  This  paper  examines  eight  works  by  Griffith  to  formulate  that  framework.  There 
are  five  key  concepts  that  make  up  Griffith’s  understanding  of  Chinese  military  thought.  They 
are:  (1)  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are  foundational  influences  on  Chinese  military  thought;  (2) 
war  and  politics  are  inseparable,  they  are  overlapping  parts  of  the  same  spectrum  of  conflict;  (3) 
ten  principles  guide  Chinese  decision-making  and  actions;  (4)  China  will  only  fight  “just”  wars; 
(5)  China  seeks  its  “rightful  place”  in  the  world. 

With  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  five  concepts,  the  modern  military  professional  can 
be  better  prepared  to  plan  and  conduct  operations  with  respect  to  China  at  the  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  The  first  two  concepts  would  also  in  the  framing  and 
execution  of  missions  in  the  post-Cold  War,  hybrid  warfare  environment. 

Conclusion:  Study  of  General  Griffith’s  works  can  help  the  modem  military  professional 
illuminate  the  decision-making  and  the  actions  of  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  whose  intents 
and  aspirations  remain  opaque. 
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Preface 


My  interest  in  Brigadier  General  Griffith  began  in  the  late  1980’s.  I  was  a  eollege 
student  attending  the  University  of  Roehester  in  New  York  trying  to  find  my  way  in  life.  The 
eeonomy  was  experieneing  robust  growth  with  Ronald  Reagan  at  the  helm  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Reaganomies  was  the  buzzword.  The  popular  eulture  eaptured  the  glory, 
deeadenee,  and  anxieties  of  the  times  in  movies  like  Wall  Street  (1987),  a  film  about  the  polities 
of  money  and  greed;  Bright  Lights,  Big  City  (1988),  about  the  allures  and  dangers  of  living  life  in 
the  fast  lane;  and  Gung  Ho  (1986),  about  eultural  elashes  when  a  Japanese  eompany  takes  over  a 
ear  manufaeturing  plant  in  the  U.S.  In  this  milieu  of  power  polities  and  eutthroat  business 
practiees,  a  general  interest  in  Sun  Tzu’s  treatise  on  the  Art  of  War  bubbled  to  the  surfaee. 
Following  the  trend,  I  read  Griffith’s  translation.  I  admit  to  not  quite  understanding  the 
applicability  of  the  maxims  to  life,  except  for  the  obvious  ones,  but  I  was  impressed  with  Griffith 
and  his  achievements. 

In  my  youth,  I  had  a  fascination  with  U.S.  Marines,  just  like  many  American  boys.  I  was 
envious  of  the  respect  the  Marines  commanded  among  my  friends  and  in  the  media.  As  I  got 
older,  I  became  more  cynical  and  developed  the  usual  civilian  stereotypes  of  Marines,  i.e.,  they 
were  the  pinnacles  of  honor  and  courage  but  they  weren’t  particularly  smart.  Yet,  here  was  a 
Marine  general,  a  man  at  the  top  of  his  profession  of  arms,  who  had  a  Doctorate  of  Philosophy 
from  Oxford  University,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  world.  I  could  not 
help  but  admire  him.  I  began  to  harbor  secret  hopes  of  perhaps  following  in  the  footsteps  such  a 
person.  But  life  got  in  the  way. 

Fast  forward  one  decade.  In  the  late  1990’s  I  was  working  as  an  editorial  assistant  in  the 
College  Science  Division  at  Oxford  University  Press.  While  at  Oxford  University  Press,  I  came 
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to  the  sudden  realization  that  the  eompany  I  work  for  published  Griffith’s  translation  (which  is 
still  in  print).  The  realization  was  sudden  because  I  saw  a  copy  of  the  book  in  our  office  window 
(the  New  York  office  resides  in  the  old  historic  B.  Altman  department  store  building).  What 
should  have  been  a  natural  conclusion  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  so  I  became  reacquainted 
with  Sun  Tzu  and  Griffith. 

Fast  forward  more  than  another  decade  to  present  day  to  the  year  2012.  I  have  now  been 
a  Marine  for  over  ten  years  and  I  am  attending  the  Marine  Corps  University’s  Command  and 
Staff  College  in  Quantico,  Virginia.  As  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  Operational  Art,  we  are 
required  to  read  translations  of  Sun  Tzu’s  Art  of  War  and  Mao  Tse-tung’s  Guerilla  Warfare.  We 
read  Griffith’s  translations  of  both.  What  really  caught  my  eye  is  that  the  original  translator’s 
note  on  Mao  was  written  in  1940,  when  Griffith  was  still  a  Captain.  This  struck  me  as  an 
extraordinary  work  for  such  a  young  man.  I  mention  this  to  our  conference  group’s  faculty 
advisor.  Dr.  Donald  Bittner,  who  suggested  that  a  study  on  Griffith  would  make  a  good  topic  for 
a  master’s  degree  thesis  for  some  future  student.  Though  this  is  something  Dr.  Bittner 
mentioned  in  passing,  it  sparked  my  desire  to  actually  take  on  this  project.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  study  a  man  I’d  admired  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  an  auspicious 
confluence  of  events,  the  Department  of  Defense  released  the  defense  strategic  guidance  that 
very  same  day,  5  January  2012.  One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  guidance  is  that  the  “U.S. 
military. . .  will  of  necessity  rebalance  toward  the  Asia-Pacific  region."^ 

The  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  emerging  as  an  economic  powerhouse  while  the 
historical  economic  powers  struggle  to  maintain  economic  prosperity  (and  in  some  cases 
viability).  They  are  investing  heavily  in  their  armed  forces  to  ostensibly  attain  parity  with  the 

'  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Sustaining  U.S.  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for  21st  Century 
Defense,  January  5,  2012. 
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U.S.  and  potentially  may  want  to  reassert  their  historical  status  as  the  dominant  power  in  East 
Asia.  As  such,  it  has  become  incumbent  on  the  U.S.  military  professional  to  understand  the 
dynamics  of  the  relationships  between  the  countries  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  with  special 
consideration  of  China’s  vision  and  intentions  for  the  region. 

Griffith’s  works  certainly  provide  insight  into  Chinese  history  through  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century.  What  is  the  applicability  and  relevance  of  his  work  to  the  situation  in  the  21st 
century?  That  is  the  question  I  intend  to  answer  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  I  start  with  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  BGen  Griffith’s  life  to  give  context  to  his  writings.  Then,  I  examine 
his  relevant  works,  placing  greater  emphasis  on  his  major  endeavors.  Finally,  I  assess  his  works 
and  their  relevance  to  the  21st  century  U.S.  military  professional. 

I  would  like  thank  Dr.  Donald  F.  Bittner  for  putting  “the  bug  in  my  ear”  and  for  taking  a 
chance  in  allowing  me  to  change  my  master’s  thesis  topic  so  late  into  the  academic  year.  I  know 
he  had  some  very  real  and  reasonable  concerns,  but  he  allowed  me  to  pursue  a  subject  about 
which  I  am  passionate.  I  must  also  thank  the  enthusiastic  and  professional  staffs  of  the  Marine 
Corps  History  Division  and  the  General  Alfred  M.  Gray  Research  Center.  Finally,  I’d  like  to 
thank  my  wife,  Kazuko  U.  Ban,  for  putting  up  with  me,  for  poking  and  prodding  me  when  it  was 
necessary,  and  for  taking  care  of  our  two  dogs  and  cat. 
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Introduction 


Brigadier  General  Samuel  B.  Griffith  II  was  a  consummate  scholar-warrior  who  produced 
a  body  of  work  relating  to  China  that  potentially  provides  great  insight  into  the  decision-making 
and  actions  of  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  specifically,  but  not  exclusively,  with  regard  to 
military  matters.  This  paper  explores  this  potential  by  examining  his  body  of  work  relating  to 
China.  This  examination  is  extensive,  but  by  no  means  is  it  comprehensive.  The  paper  reviews 
four  books  -  Sun  Tzu,  Art  of  War;  Mao  Tse-tung,  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Guerilla  Warfare;  Peking 
and  People 's  War;  and  The  Chinese  People 's  Liberation  Army  -  and  four  articles  regarding 
China  written  or  translated  by  Griffith.  These  works  were  chosen  because  they  formulate  the 
framework  of  Griffith’s  understanding  of  Chinese  military  thought  that  remains  relevant  to  the 
21st  century  military  professional. 

Griffith  was  uniquely  qualified  to  assess  China’s  military  thought.  He  was  U.S.  Marine 
who  fought  with  distinction  during  the  Second  World  War.  He  simultaneously  earned  the  Purple 
Heart  and  the  Navy  Cross  (the  second  highest  U.S.  military  award)  for  his  actions  during  the 
battle  for  Guadalcanal.  He  was  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  famed  1st  Raider  Battalion, 
succeeding  Colonel  Merritt  A.  Edson.  These  experiences  demonstrated  his  martial  ability  and 
show  him  to  be  a  consummate  warrior.  As  a  Captain,  Griffith  translated  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
Guerilla  Warfare  in  1941.  After  his  retirement  from  the  Marine  Corps,  Griffith  attended  Oxford 
University  (“the  first  grandfather  ever  to  be  admitted  to  New  College,  Oxford  as  a  freshman”') 
and  earned  his  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  (D.Phil.)  in  Chinese  Military  History  in  1961.  His  thesis 
was  a  translation  of  Sun  Tzu’s  Art  of  War.  He  has  authored  numerous  books,  stories,  and 
articles,  and  has  been  published  in  periodicals  ranging  from  The  New  Yorker  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
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These  experienees  demonstrated  his  intelleet  and  show  him  to  be  a  eonsummate  seholar.  Griffith 
spoke  with  authority  on  matters  relating  to  both  military  affairs  and  China. 


Translation:  Mao  Tse-tung,  Guerilla  Warfare  (1941) 

Mao  Tse-tung  published  Guerilla  Warfare  in  1937.  Griffith  published  what  is  most 
likely  the  first  English  translation  of  the  work  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  in  1941 .  The 
translation  was  published  in  two  parts  in  the  June^  and  July^  1941  issues.  It  was  then  republished 
in  1961  with  an  introduetion.  Griffith  eompleted  the  original  translation  as  a  Captain  shortly 
after  his  return  from  China.  While  the  translation  is  a  remarkable  aeeomplishment  in  itself  for  a 
junior  offieer  so  early  in  his  eareer,  even  more  remarkable  is  Griffith’s  reeognition  of  the 
signifieanee  of  the  work. 

Guerilla  Warfare  was  written  at  the  start  of  the  Seeond  Sino-Japanese  War  (1937-1945). 
Though  it  was  written  in  the  eontext  of  China’s  war  of  resistanee  against  the  Japanese  and  is,  to 
some  extent,  speeifie  to  that  eonfliet.  Guerilla  Warfare  ean  be  deseribed  as  a  manual  on  how  to 
eonduet  guerilla  warfare  in  general.  It  is  the  first  eomprehensive  and  systematie  exposition  of 
how  to  eonduet  guerilla  warfare.  Mao  begins  with  examining  the  eharaeteristies  of  guerilla 
warfare,  diseussing  how  it  is  to  be  employed  within  the  larger  eontext  of  eonfiiot  and  warfare. 

He  goes  on  to  formulate  ways  of  forming,  organizing,  equipping,  and  employing  guerilla  units. 
The  last  part  of  the  work  foeuses  on  how  to  eonduet  guerilla  operations. 

Mao  aeknowledges  that  guerilla  warfare  is  not,  per  se,  the  means  to  an  end.  He  says  that 
guerilla  warfare  is  not  an  independent  methodology,  but  rather  a  part  of  a  larger  strategy.  In  the 
ease  of  revolutionary  warfare,  “guerilla  operations  are  a  neeessary  part.”"^  This  is  an  important 
point  that  ean  easily  be  overlooked  beeause  of  the  strong  linkage  between  Mao  and  guerilla 
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warfare.  The  emphasis  Mao  put  on  guerilla  warfare  ean  induee  the  layman  to  believe  that  Mao 
only  advoeated  guerilla  warfare.  In  faet,  Mao  notes  three  types  of  warfare;  positional,  mobile, 
and  guerilla.  Positional  warfare  is  eonventional  operations  eondueted  by  eonventional  units. 
The  primary  purpose  of  positional  warfare  is  to  gain  and  keep  physieal  areas  of  operational  or 
strategie  value.  Mobile  warfare  is  the  utilization  of  hit-and-run  taeties  by  eonventional  units. 
The  goal  of  mobile  warfare  is  to  disrupt  enemy  operations  and  deplete  enemy  resourees  and 
personnel  through  attrition.^  Guerilla  warfare  is  the  employment  of  small  units  of 
uneonventional  forees  in  the  enemy’s  rear  areas  to  harass  and  weaken  the  enemy.  Guerilla 
warfare  by  itself  is  never  deeisive.  “Regular  forees  of  primary  importanee,  beeause  it  is  they 
who  are  alone  eapable  of  produeing  the  deeision.  Guerilla  warfare  assists  them  in  produeing  this 
favorable  decision.”^ 

Mao  expanded  his  ideas  on  the  relationship  between  guerilla  operations  and  eonventional 
operations  in  his  subsequent  writings.  Mao  postulates  three  stages  of  the  Seeond  Sino-Japanese 
War,  whieh  he  eontends  will  be  protracted  revolutionary  war.  In  the  first  phase  the  enemy  has 
the  initiative  and  takes  the  strategic  offensive,  while  the  indigenous  forces  are  strategically 
defensive.  During  this  phase  mobile  warfare  is  the  primary  mode  of  warfare.  The  second  phase 
is  a  strategic  stalemate  in  which  the  enemy  consolidates  his  conquests  and  the  friendly  forces 
prepare  for  counteroffensives.  In  this  phase,  guerilla  warfare  is  the  primary  mode.  The  third 
phase  is  when  friendly  forces  execute  the  counteroffensive.  In  this  final  phase,  mobile  warfare 
is  again  the  primary  mode,  but  positional  warfare  will  gain  greater  significance  through  the 
phase.  In  each  phase,  the  other  forms  of  warfare  are  executed  simultaneously  but  as  supporting 
efforts.  Mao  understood  that  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  conflict  guerilla  warfare  was  only 
supplementary.’ 
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What  is  novel  about  Mao’s  analysis  of  guerilla  warfare  is  the  reeognition  of  the  crueial 
importanee  of  an  ideologieal  foundation  of  guerilla  warfare  of  a  revolutionary  nature.  He  states 

o 

that  “without  a  politieal  goal,  guerilla  warfare  must  fail.”  Griffith  notes  this  aspeet  of  Mao’s 
work  to  be  the  most  salient  and  persistent.  Guerilla  warfare  as  a  tactic  and  technique  has  existed 
arguably  sinee  the  earliest  intelleetual  eoneeptions  of  warfare,  and  perhaps  sinee  the  earliest  large 
seale  violent  eonfliets  between  groups  of  people.  Certainly  examples  abound  in  modem  history. 
Examples  Griffith  eites  inelude  Franeis  Marion,  the  “Swamp  Fox,”  a  guerilla  warrior  during  the 
Ameriean  Revolution;  the  Spanish  effort  to  expel  Napoleon’s  Grande  Armee  during  the 
Peninsular  War;  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Grande  Armee  in  Russia.  Fenin  inaugurated  the 
eoneept  of  needing  a  politieal  direetion  for  guerilla  warfare.^  “It  is  not  guerrilla  aetions  whieh 
disorganize(sie)  the  movement,  but  the  weakness  of  a  party  whieh  is  ineapable  of  taking  sueh 
aetions  under  its  control. Mao  asserted  politieal  objeetives  as  the  foundation  of  guerilla 
warfare  and  eodified  the  eoneept  as  the  eentral  tenet  of  revolutionary  guerilla  warfare.  The 
Chinese  Communist  revolution  after  the  Seeond  World  War  was  ultimately  sueeessful  under 
Mao’s  leadership.  The  defeat  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  establishment  of  a  Communist  state,  the 
People’s  Republie  of  China,  in  1949  validated  Mao’s  eoneepts  and  invested  them  with  authority. 
When  Griffith  wrote  his  introduetion  in  1961,  it  was  elear  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Che  Guevara  were 
implementing  Mao’s  guerilla  warfare  doetrine,  and  it  appeared  others  were  likely  to  do  so.^^ 

Translation:  Sun  Tzu,  The  Art  of  War  (1963) 

Griffith’s  published  translation  of  Sun  Tzu’s  The  Art  of  War  is  a  revised  version  of  his 
doetoral  thesis  for  Oxford  University  eompleted  in  1960.  His  is  the  translation  used  at  the 
Marine  Corps  University’s  Command  and  Staff  College,  despite  the  faet  that  there  are 
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innumerable  other  translations  now  published.  The  best  Sinologieal  translations  ean  be  pedantie 

and  plaee  heavy  emphasis  on  analyzing  philosophieal  ideologies.  Griffith’s  translation,  although 

now  somewhat  dated,  focuses  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  work;  this  was  his  intention.  The 

Director  of  East  Asian  Studies  for  the  Marine  Corps  University,  Dr.  Edward  C.  O’Dowd,  an 

expert  on  Chinese  military  affairs,  considers  it  to  be  the  best  translation  for  students  of  the  actual 

12 

art  of  war,  i.e.,  military  students. 

In  his  introduction,  Griffith  discusses  the  historical  context  of  The  Art  of  War.  Questions 

still  arise  as  to  whether  The  Art  of  War  was  the  work  of  a  single  individual  or  a  compilation  of 

works  by  multiple  authors.  Ultimately,  Griffith  concedes  the  inability  to  make  final 

determinations  of  this  question.  He  contends,  though,  that  “the  originality,  the  consistent  style, 

and  the  thematic  development  suggest  that  (The  Art  of  War)...  was  written  by  a  singularly 

1  ^ 

imaginative  individual  who  had  considerable  practical  experience  in  war.” 

Determining  the  historical  period  during  which  The  Art  of  War  was  written  is  of  greater 
significance  in  understanding  the  impact  of  the  work.  Through  references  in  the  text  to  political 
and  economic  systems,  warfare  technologies,  and  strategic  and  tactical  doctrines,  Griffith 
convincingly  narrows  the  period  of  composition  to  400-320  B.C.  This  frames  the  work  within 
the  age  of  the  Warring  States,  which  Griffith,  in  concurrence  with  contemporary  modern  Chinese 
scholars,  prescribes  as  the  period  453-221  B.C.  The  conditions  of  the  Warring  States  period 
create  a  work  whose  utility  can  be  recognized  through  the  history  of  modern  warfare  up  to 
current  ideas  of  warfare. 

By  the  time  of  the  Warring  States,  war  in  China  had  become  a  professional  endeavor. 

The  Chinese  states  had  large  standing  armies  led  by  professional  generals,  rather  that  the 
sovereign  ruler  and  members  of  his  family  as  had  been  the  case  previously.  These  armies  were 
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well  disciplined  and  were  able  to  execute  complex  maneuvers  on  a  grand  scale  through  a  well 
defined  system  of  command  and  control.  In  more  ancient  times,  when  sovereigns  ruled  over 
their  armies,  warfare  was  whimsical  and  ritualistic.  Wars  were  considered  “military  adventures 
to  satisfy  a  whim,  to  revenge  a  slight  or  insult,  or  to  collect  booty. Campaigns  were 
seasonally  coordinated,  avoiding  periods  of  planting  and  harvesting  and  of  extreme  hot  and  cold. 
Battles,  strongly  influenced  by  soothsayers,  often  produced  indecisive  outcomes.  Then  during 
the  Warring  States  period  a  cogent  theory  of  war  appeared.  The  Warring  States  was  a  period  of 
continuing  consolidation  of  power,  a  process  that  had  begun  the  previous  period  called  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  period.  As  several  large  states  emerged  and  others  disappeared,  their 
survival  was  dependent  on  their  ability  to  successfully  wage  war.  As  Sun  Tzu  states,  “War  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  State;  the  province  of  life  or  death;  the  road  to  survival  or  ruin. 
It  is  mandatory  that  it  be  thoroughly  studied.”^^  State  sovereigns  were  ambitious  and  avaricious 
with  the  desire  to  ‘“roll  up  All-under-Heaven  like  a  mat’  and  ‘tie  up  the  four  seas  in  a  bag.’”'^ 
Survival  thus  required  a  serious  study  of  warfare. 

The  Art  of  War  reads  like  a  book  of  aphorisms.  It  is  structure  in  a  way  such  that, 
generally,  the  reader  starts  with  the  strategic,  then  transitions  through  the  operational,  and  ends 
with  tactical  level  considerations  of  war.  One  of  the  key  concepts  is  what  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart  in 
his  foreword  called  the  indirect  approach.  This  is  exemplified  in  Sun  Tzu’s  exhortation  to  attack 
the  enemy’s  strategy.  The  Marine  Corps  own  venerable  text  Warfighting  utilized  many  of  the 
concepts  introduced  by  Sun  Tzu.  The  Warfighting  definition  of  maneuver  warfare  does  not  limit 
it  to  its  obvious  spatial  connotation.  Rather,  maneuver  warfare  creates  “a  turbulent  and  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  with  which  the  enemy  cannot  cope....  maneuver  warfare  attempts...  to 
penetrated  the  enemy  system  and  tear  it  apart.”^^  This  sounds  much  like  attacking  the  enemy’s 
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strategy.  Warfighting  concepts  of  surfaces  and  gaps,  avoiding  strengths  and  exploiting 
weaknesses,  also  parallels  Sun  Tzu’s  simile  that  the  army  is  like  water,  which  circumvents  the 
high  ground  and  submerges  the  low. 

Peking  and  People’s  Wars  (1966) 

Peking  and  People’s  Wars  is  Griffith’s  analysis  of  two  statements  released  by  the 

Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP)  in  1965:  “Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People’s  War!”  written 

by  Lin  Piao;  and  “Commemorate  the  Victory  Over  German  Facism!  Carry  the  Struggle  Against 

U.S.  Imperialism  Through  to  the  End!”  written  by  Lo  Jui-ching.  The  Peking  New  China  News 

Agency  International  Service  released  English  text  of  both  statements:  Ein’s  on  2  September 

1965  and  Eo’s  on  10  May  1965.'^  Eo’s  statement  has  long  since  been  forgotten  as  he  fell  in 

disfavor  with  Mao,  was  ousted  from  power  in  late  1965,  and  disappeared  from  the  political  scene 

by  December  1965.'^  Ein’s  statement,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  influenced  U.S.  interpretation 

of  Chinese  strategy  for  many  years  with  its  exhortations  for  wars  of  national  liberation.  Much  of 

this  influence  results  from  Ein’s  high  position  in  the  CCP  at  the  time  of  the  writing  and  his 

20 

subsequent  rise  in  power  and  designation  as  Mao’s  successor. 

When  Ein’s  statement  was  published,  Griffith  noted  that  Ein  was  “Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CCP,  a  senior  member  of  the  National  Defense  Council,  and  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Political  Bureau’s  important  Military  Affairs  Commission.  He  speaks  with  full 
authority.”  Ein  was  a  graduate  of  the  famous  Whampoa  Military  Academy,  which  was 
established  by  Sun  Yat-sen  to  train  a  new  cadre  of  leaders  for  his  revolutionary  army.  He 
participated  in  the  Long  March,  the  PLA’s  6,000-mile  trek  through  central  China.  This  seminal 
event  solidified  the  core  of  the  CCP.  Lin’s  military  renown  was  great  and  he  rose  through  the 
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ranks  of  the  CCP.  In  September  1955,  he  was  designated  one  of  the  ten  marshals  of  the  People’s 
Republie  of  China  (PRC).  By  1966,  Lin  was  designated  Viee-Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  emerged  as  Mao’s  second-in-eommand  and  sueeessor.  He  remained  at  this 

23 

pinnaele  of  power  until  his  eontroversial  death  in  a  plane  erash  in  1971. 

As  the  title  suggests,  “Long  Live  the  Victory  of  the  People’s  War!”  is  purported  to 
celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  China’s  “victory  in  the  great  war  of  resistance  against 
Japan.”  Griffith  dismisses  this  obvious  fa9ade  and  contends  that  the  true  purpose  behind  the 
rhetoric  is  five-fold:  to  present  CCP  strategy  with  regard  to  “wars  of  national  liberation;”  to 
apply  Mao’s  revolutionary  model  to  the  undeveloped  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America;  to  foment  regional  and  racial  animosities;  to  attack  (rhetorically)  the  United  States; 
and,  to  proclaim  the  CCP  as  the  leader  of  world  revolution.  The  bulk  of  Lin’s  statement  is  the 
history  of  the  CCP,  albeit  the  most  likely  the  officially  sanctioned  version.  This  recitation  of 
history  not  only  commemorates  the  anniversary,  more  importantly  it  is  meant  to  bolster  the 
legitimacy  of  the  CCP  and  reinforce  Mao’s  leadership. 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  reveals  an  enticing,  but  obscure,  view  of  China’s  strategic 
outlook  and  its  intentions.  Lin  states,  “at  present,  the  main  battlefield  of  the  fierce  struggle 
between  the  people  of  the  world  on  the  one  side  and  the  U.S.  imperialism  and  its  lackeys  on  the 
other  is  the  vast  area  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.”  This  one  sentence  encapsulated 
China’s  view  of  the  state  of  the  world’s  political  situation.  The  U.S.  was  the  ultimate  evil, 
dominating  the  weak-willed  and  preying  on  the  poor.  This  vilification  can  be  interpreted,  in  part, 
as  a  way  to  maintain  the  revolutionary  spirit.  China’s  vision  of  world  revolution  drew  an 
analogy  using  Mao’s  model  for  the  CCP’s  revolution,  likening  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  the  rural  areas  and  the  U.S.  and  Western  powers  to  the  urban  areas.  In  this  situation,  the 
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peoples  of  the  former  eneirele  and  rise  up  in  revolt  against  and  defeat  the  latter.  Griffith  notes, 
without  irony,  Lin’s  deelared  requirement  of  revolutionary  self-relianee:  “Revolution  or  people’s 
war  in  any  eountry  is  the  business  of  the  masses  in  that  eountry  and  should  be  earried  out 
primarily  by  their  own  efforts;  there  is  no  other  way.”  Griffith  interprets  this  as  means  for 
China,  whieh  had  limited  resourees,  to  keep  its  options  open,  espeeially  in  ease  a  revolution  turns 
out  poorly. 

Griffith  laments  China’s  failure  to  adhere  to  the  Five  Prineiples  of  Peaceful  Coexistence 
(mutual  respect  for  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  mutual  nonaggression,  mutual 
nonintervention,  mutual  benefit  and  equality,  and  peaceful  coexistence)  that  it  appears  to 
promote  so  vigorously.  Unfortunately,  Griffith  takes  the  five  principles  at  face  value  and  does 
not  explore  them  in  the  context  of  Chinese  thought.  More  recent  scholarship  has  framed  Chinese 
conception  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  a  way  that  reinforces  the  idea  that  China  actually  believes 
it  is  adhering  to  its  principles  and  is  not  being  hypocritical.  In  China’s  view,  advocating  peaceful 
coexistence  does  not  compel  abdication  of  the  use  of  violence.  Because  China  has  clearly  and 
repeatedly  stated  its  desire  for  peaceful  coexistence,  it  has  demonstrated  morality  and 
righteousness.  Therefore,  nations  coming  into  conflict  with  China  can  be,  and  should  be, 
punished  for  disrupting  peaceful  coexistence.  China  also  expected  socialism  to  ultimately 
dominate  the  world’s  political  systems;  that  was  the  natural  evolution  of  political  systems.  A 
peaceful  environment  promotes  this  natural  evolution.  Ideologically,  Communist  China  believed 
that  over  time  their  system  would  inevitably  supersede  the  capitalist  system  worldwide.  Though 
China  advocates  peaceful  coexistence,  revolutionary  rhetoric  simply  acknowledges  the  ultimate 
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state  of  international  political  systems. 
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The  Chinese  People’s  Liberation  Army  (1967) 


The  Chinese  People ’s  Liberation  Army  is  Griffith’s  contemporary  assessment  of  China’s 
military  eapabilities.  When  the  book  was  published  in  1967,  China  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution.  Mao  was  still  in  power  and  was  reasserting 
his  power  with  the  great  purges  he  ealled  a  Cultural  Revolution.  Also  in  1967,  China  was 
preparing  to  detonate  a  nuclear  fusion  deviee  mid-year,  just  three  years  after  it  had  beeome  a 
nuclear  power  by  detonating  its  first  nuclear  fission  device  in  1964.  The  U.S.,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  heavily  involved  in  the  Vietnam  War  with  no  feasible  plan  to  end  the  war.  Considerable 
uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether  China  would  enter  the  conflict;  after  all,  China  had  intervened 
in  Korea,  it  had  just  fought  a  border  war  with  India  in  1962,  and  it  was  spewing  bellicose  rhetoric 
as  noted  above. 

Griffith  structured  his  book  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  the  history  of  the  PLA  from  its 
establishment  in  1927  through  the  Korean  War.  The  second  is  an  assessment  of  the  PLA’s 
capabilities,  examining  military  policies,  structure,  and  future  trajectory.  A  fair  assessment  of 
the  book  would  eeho  Alice  Langley  Hsieh’s  review  for  the  RAND  Corporation,  whieh  opines 
that  while  “General  Griffith’s  study  is  a  useful  introduetion  to  the  history  of  the  PLA. . . .  The 
speeialist  would  have  preferred  greater  attention  to  such  questions  as  Mao’s  effort  to  gain  eontrol 
of  the  military  in  the  early  thirties.”  Nonetheless,  Griffith  provides  eritical  insight  into  the 
Chinese  military  thought  and  its  relationship  to  political  policy. 

Griffith  wrote,  “The  history  of  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) 
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is  also  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA).”  This 
convergence  does  not  manifest  until  the  Long  March,  which  occurred  between  October  1934  and 
October  1935.  The  CCP  was  founded  in  May  1921,  and  during  the  early  years  it  was  little  more 
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that  an  academic  group.  Though  the  CCP  was  able  to  exert  eonsiderable  influenee  through  the 
Communists  in  the  Kuomintang’s  National  Revolutionary  Army,  “the  CCP,  although  ostensibly 
strong,  did  not  eontrol  an  instrument  of  power:  an  army.”  This  instrument  of  power  was 
established  by  a  coup  in  Nanch’ang  by  four  Communist  officers  of  the  National  Revolutionary 
Army  on  1  August  1927  (among  the  four  were  two  future  great  leaders  within  the  CCP,  Chu  Teh 
and  Chou  En-Lai).  Unfortunately,  Griffith  makes  only  passing  referenee  to  General  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  purge  of  the  Communists  from  the  Kuomintang  in  April  1927.  This  incident  split  the  left 
and  right  wings  of  the  Kuomintang  and  set  the  stage  for  the  Naneh’ang  insurreetion.  Although 
the  insurreetion  itself  was  a  failure,  the  Communists  had  severed  their  ties  to  the  Kuomintang 
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Nationalists  but  gained  eontrol  of  an  army. 

The  Long  Mareh  enabled  the  Communists  to  eseape  eomplete  destruetion  and  galvanized 
the  CCP  leadership.  For  the  Fifth  Extermination  Campaign  (the  previous  four  having  been 
failures),  the  Kuomintang  developed  a  strategy  of  mutually  supporting  bloekhouses  that  was  able 
to  eontain  and  defeat  the  Communists  systematieally.  The  Communists,  aeeeding  to  this  strategy 
of  positional  warfare,  eould  not  eontend  with  the  Nationalists’  advantage  in  materiel.  It  beeame 
clear  that  they  would  have  to  abandon  their  base  in  Kiangsi,  leave  the  south,  and  find  a  safe 
haven  elsewhere  in  order  to  survive  and  eonsolidate  their  forees.  Thus  eommenced  on  Oetober 
1934  the  year  long,  6,000  mile  trek  west  and  north,  ultimately  arriving  Shensi  in  Oetober  1935. 
Of  the  100,000  people  that  started  the  trek,  only  about  20,000  reaehed  the  final  destination.  One 
of  the  most  significant  events  during  the  Long  Mareh  was  the  Tsunyi  Conferenee  of  the  Party’s 
Central  Committee  in  January  1935.  Griffith  states  that  during  this  eonferenee,  “Mao  mustered 
enough  support  to  gain  the  unchallengeable  position  whieh  is  still  his. . . .  a  new  leadership  was 
set  up  with  Mao  Tse-tung  at  its  head.”^"^  More  reeent  seholarship  eontends  that,  in  faet,  the  CCP 
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did  not  undergo  a  significant  change  in  leadership  and  “Mao  was  only  promoted  from  a  Politburo 
member  to  a  member  of  the  Secretariat.”  Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  the  Tsunyi 
Conference  is  in  the  emergence  of  Mao  as  a  prominent  CCP  leader.  Ultimately,  the  Tsunyi 
Conference  and  the  Long  March  would  define  CCP  leadership  for  the  next  50  years. 

As  Mao  rose  to  power,  his  concepts  of  revolutionary  war  came  to  pervade  CCP  thought 
and  would  develop  into  doctrine.  It  is  in  this  light  that  CCP  history  aligns  with  PLA  history.  As 
Mao  wrote,  “Party  organizational  work  and  mass  work  are  directly  linked  with  armed  struggle; 
there  is  not  and  cannot  be,  any  Party  work  or  mass  work  that  is  isolated  and  stands  by  itself. . . . 
Every  Communist  must  grasp  the  truth,  ‘Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.’  Our 
principle  is  that  the  Party  commands  the  gun,  and  the  gun  must  never  be  allowed  to  command  the 
Party.”  As  such,  the  PLA  was  the  primary  “mechanism  for  agitation,  organization,  and  control 
of  the  masses.”  In  order  for  the  Party  to  maintain  control  of  the  PLA,  40%  of  PLA  training 
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time  was  dedicated  to  political  training. 

Another  key  element  of  control  of  the  PLA  is  in  its  structure.  Within  the  PLA  there  are 
two  intertwined  chains  of  command.  One  is  the  usual  military  chain  of  command  found  in  most 
militaries  of  the  world.  The  other  is  the  political  chain  of  command  that  has  a  political  officer 
assigned  to  every  unit  at  every  level  of  the  chain  of  command  down  to  the  company  level.  The 
political  leader  is  of  paramount  importance  as  he  is  the  heart  of  the  unit.  Leadership  and 
decision-making  is  accomplished  by  committee,  the  Party  Committee,  at  each  level  of  command. 
The  Party  Committee  usually  consisted  of  the  political  officer,  the  commander,  the  deputy 
commander,  and  one  or  two  other  Communists.  As  Griffith  emphasized,  “Literally  nothing 
could  be  undertaken  in  any  unit  without  explicit  approval  of  the  Party  Committee.”  The  nature 
and  extent  of  this  parallel  political  structure  in  the  PLA  must  be  understood  to  acquire  a  proper 
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perspective  on  Communist  Chinese  military  capabilities  under  the  burden  of  party-army 
relations. 

While  the  PLA  at  its  inception  was  a  professional  army,  its  roots  are  firmly  fixed  in  its 
history  as  a  guerilla  army,  its  soldiers  recruited  from  the  peasant  masses.  After  the  Communist 
victory,  this  guerilla  army  had  to  transition  from  a  revolutionary  force  to  one  tasked  with 
safeguarding  national  interests,  maintaining  internal  security,  and  confronting  external  threats. 
During  this  transition  the  basic  structure  remained  and  appears  to  remain  today.  The  structure 
results  from  Mao’s  dictum,  “all  guerilla  units  must  have  political  and  military  leadership.”"^® 

Other  Writings  on  China 

Besides  the  four  books  mentioned  above,  Griffith  wrote  extensively  about  China 
throughout  his  life.  These  range  from  an  article  in  the  Marine  Corps  Gazette  that  records 
Griffith’s  observations  while  working  as  a  military  analyst  with  the  Naval  Attache  in  Pei-p’ing  in 
1937  to  an  unpublished  new  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Mao’s  Guerilla  Warfare,  written 
some  time  after  Mao’s  death  in  1976.  Though,  Griffith  cannot  be  described  as  prolific,  his  body 
of  work  is  evidence  of  his  substantial  efforts  to  understand  Chinese  military  thought.  This  paper 
examines  four  essays  in  which  Griffith  attempted  to  make  contemporary  assessments  of 
Communist  Chinese  military  thought  and  capabilities.  These  will  be  introduced  chronologically 
because  they,  in  fact,  can  be  comprehended  better  in  sequence. 

Griffith  published  “Some  Chinese  Thoughts  on  War”  in  the  April  1961  issue  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Gazette.  Although  at  that  point,  China  had  not  entered  the  nuclear  club,  it  had 
demonstrated  that  it  was  a  world  power  that  could  not  be  ignored  and  this  reality  had  to  be 
accepted.  As  with  all  Communist  regimes,  China  cloaked  all  its  actions.  Tremendous  efforts 
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were  made  to  diseover  and  analyze  China’s  military  capabilities,  but  there  was  a  noted  lack  of 
analysis  of  Chinese  military  doctrine.  Griffith  wrote  his  article  to  help  shed  light  on  the  subject. 
The  Chinese  have  had  a  robust  martial  tradition  that  can  be  traced  back  to  Sun  Tzu,  but 
contemporary  Western  pundits  had  a  rather  poor  opinion  of  Chinese  military  capabilities  (and 
arguable  still  do).  Of  course,  that  assessment  was  justified  due  to  the  huge  industrial  and 
technological  gap,  but  Griffith  cautioned  against  complacency. 

Griffith  proposed  ten  principles  that  guide  Chinese  actions;  morale,  deception,  surprise, 
mobility,  timing,  disruption,  flexibility,  concentration,  momentum,  and  freedom  of  action."^  ^ 
Although  many  of  these  are  self-explanatory,  a  few  have  distinctly  Chinese  conceptualizations 
that  require  comment.  Morale  refers  to  the  Confucian  concepts  of  proper  relationship  between, 
for  example,  sovereign  and  subject.  It  incorporates  ideas  such  as  benevolence,  righteousness, 
and  responsibility.  An  important  corollary  is  that  a  righteous  sovereign  only  involves  the  state  in 
just  wars.  Disruption  includes  disrupting  the  enemy’s  plans,  orient-observe-decide-act  (OODA) 
loop,  and  alliances.  The  intent  is  to  create  internal  strife  among  the  enemy.  Concentration  refers 
to  focusing  combat  power  on  a  weak  point.  Freedom  of  action  is  akin  to  initiative,  but  does  not 
necessarily  connote  offensive  actions  only.  The  21st  century  U.S.  Marine  would  be  familiar 
with  many  of  these  principles  as  elements  of  the  Marine  Corps  doctrine  of  maneuver  warfare. 

Griffith’s  second  article  titled  “The  Glorious  Military  Thought  of  Comrade  Mao  Tse- 
Tung,”  published  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1964,  reinforces  a  key  element  of  the  PLA."^^  That  is  the 
pervasive  political  nature  of  the  military  as  established  by  the  CCP.  Mao  recorded  his  concept  of 
the  military’s  political  responsibilities  in  1929,  stating  that  military  affairs  are  subordinate  to 
politics,  military  forces  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  political  tasks,  and  organizationally  the 
military  departments  are  subordinate  to  political  departments.  As  noted  above,  these  concepts 
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are  manifest  in  the  Party  Committee  strueture  of  the  PLA.  The  PLA  must  be  Red  first,  before  it 
is  expert.  This  is  anathema  to  the  ereation  of  a  modem  military  in  the  Western  tradition.  Griffith 
notes  that  the  dismissal  of  key  PLA  leaders  is  evidence  of  conflict  within  the  CCP  in  its  endeavor 
to  modernize  its  military.  In  order  to  counter  the  dangers  of  military  professionalization, 
revolutionary  fervor  must  be  heightened.  China  must  eliminate  or  significantly  mitigate  these 
hindrances  to  create  a  tmly  first-rate  modern  military."^"^  Griffith  ends  this  piece  with  an 
observation  he  also  made  in  “Some  Chinese  Thoughts  on  War”:  “The  Chairman  has  improved 
on  Lenin’s  plagiarization  of  Clausewitz  to  the  effect  that  war  is  simply  politics  in  a  violent  form. 
Mao  once  stated  the  relationship  this  way:  Politics  is  war  without  bloodshed;  war  is  politics  with 
bloodshed. 

In  “Communist  China’s  Capacity  to  Make  War,”  published  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  January 
1965,  Griffith  tried  to  make  a  substantive  assessment  of  China’s  military  capabilities.  The 
release  of  captured  Chinese  Work  Bulletins  by  the  U.S.  Government  gave  experts  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  state  of  the  PLA  at  that  time.  Griffith’s  concluded  that  the  PLA  ground  forces 
maintained  a  formidable  capability  to  protect  the  homeland  and  conduct  incursions  into 
neighboring  territories,  if  only  by  its  sheer  numbers.  The  PLA  Air  Force  and  Navy  capabilities, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  pitiful,  as  they  are  more  heavily  dependent  on  industry  and  technology 
than  the  army."^^  The  controlled  Communist  economy  simply  did  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
provide  for  those  needs. 

More  important,  though,  were  Griffith’s  assessments  of  the  intangible  aspects  of  the 
PLA.  Though  there  were  problems  with  morale  in  1960-61,  those  problems  had  been  corrected. 
Griffith  stated,  “it  is  not  realistic  to  assume  a  crisis  of  morale  in  the  P.L.A.  or  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  the  armed  forces,  or  really  significant  elements  of  them,  will  prove  disloyal  to  the 
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party. This  loyalty  was  maintained  by  the  embedded  politieal  maehinery,  emphasis  on 
politieal  training,  and  oeeasional  purges.  A  signifieant  related  assessment,  however,  was  the 
redueed  emphasis  on  politieal  training.  In  addition  to  the  need  to  professionalize  the  PLA,  this 
shift  in  training  resulted  from  the  reeognition  that  junior  leaders  laeked  eombat  experienee  and 
aetual  military  training  had  to  mitigate  the  effeets.  Finally,  Griffith  hints  at  possible  Chinese 
aspirations.  China  feels  it  maintains  its  righteousness  in  fighting  “just”  wars.  China’s  eoneept  of 
a  “just”  war  ean  be  self-serving  in  that  it  may  enforee  its  “rightful”  elaims  on  what  it  views  as 
traditionally  or  historieally  Chinese  lands.  Mao  had  elaimed  these  lands  to  inelude  “Bhutan, 
Sikkim,  Nepal,  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  Taiwan,  Outer  Mongolia,  Hong  Kong,  Maeao  and  the  former 
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tributary  states  of  Southeast  Asia  (less  Thailand).” 

The  question  of  China’s  aspirations  was  further  developed  in  an  unpublished  work  by 
Griffith,  “Communist  China’s  Military  Challenge.”  This  paper  was  eompleted  in  1966."^^ 

Griffith  postulated  that  China  sought  to  regain  its  “rightful  plaee  in  the  world.”  An 
understanding  what  China  sees  at  its  “rightful  plaee”  ean  be  dedueed  by  looking  baek  at  Chinese 
history.  For  mueh  of  its  past,  China  had  been  the  predominant  regional  power.  The  Chinese 
eharaeters  for  “China”  in  faet  translate  to  Middle  or  Central  Kingdom.  China’s  influenee  on 
eountries  in  its  periphery  is  readily  apparent  in  eountries  sueh  as  Korea  and  Japan.  Sinee  the 
advent  of  Confueianism,  Chinese  soeiety  and  its  relationship  with  other  states  had  been  ordered 
along  the  striet  Confueian  hierarehy.  So,  China  sees  its  “rightful  plaee”  as  being  the 
predominant  regional  power  at  the  top  of  hierarehy  with  purview  over  lesser  peripheral  states. 
This  exalted  position  is  not  simply  aequired,  rather  it  is  bestowed  by  the  Mandate  of  Heaven  so 
there  is  a  supernatural  quality  about  it.  Communist  China  is  no  different;  it  too  aspires  to  be  a 
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hegemonic  power.  As  Griffith  observed,  “An  ambition  to  play  the  leading  role  in  Asian  affairs  is 
one  Mao  shares  with  the  dynasts  who  preceded  him.”^° 

China  saw,  and  no  doubt  continues  to  see,  the  U.S.  as  the  primary  obstacle  standing  in  the 
way  of  its  national  aspirations.  As  noted  above  Lin  Piao  had  just  announced  China’s  advocacy 
of  wars  of  national  liberation.  Despite  this  bellicose  rant,  Griffith  noted  that  China  was  not  in  a 
position  militarily  and  economically  to  make  this  a  legitimate  threat.  Griffith  tried  to  temper 
unfounded  concerns  of  Communist  world  domination  with  astute  analysis.  As  he  succinctly 
wrote,  “Suffice  it  to  observe  that  a  revolutionary  model  which  worked  in  one  specific  set  of 
circumstances  (circumstances  which,  by  the  way,  were  all  highly  favorable  and  cannot  possibly 
be  repeated)  will  not  necessarily  work  at  another  time,  in  another  milieu  and  under  basic 
conditions  which  bear  little  more  than  superficial  resemblance  to  those  existing  in  China  between 
1927  and  1949.”^'  Mao  in  fact  enumerates  these  special  circumstances  in  his  lecture  On 
Protracted  War. 


Griffith’s  Understanding  of  Chinese  Military  Thought 

Griffith  never  gave  a  comprehensive  description  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  key 
Chinese  military  thought.  A  fairly  comprehensive  assessment  of  his  understanding  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  writings  that  have  been  reviewed.  The  foundation  of  his  understanding  would 
be  his  belief  “that  Mr.  Mao  and  his  comrades  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  Chinese  first,  and 
communists  second.”  This  is  significant  in  that  the  way  Griffith  frames  his  understanding  of 
Chinese  military  thought  is  not  particular  to  Communist  China.  We  can  infer  that  Chinese 
military  thought  has  threads  of  commonality  running  through  it  over  time,  despite  that  fact  that  it 
has  evolved  through  the  centuries  and  various  regimes.  There  are  five  key  concepts  in  Griffith’s 
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understanding  of  Chinese  military  thought  that  ean  be  extraeted  from  the  writings  that  have  been 
examined:  (1)  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are  foundational  influenoes  on  Chinese  military 
thought;  (2)  war  and  polities  are  inseparable,  they  are  overlapping  parts  of  the  same  speetrum  of 
eonfliet;  (3)  ten  prineiples  guide  Chinese  deeision-making  and  aetions;  (4)  China  will  only  fight 
“just”  wars;  (5)  China  seeks  its  “rightful  plaee”  in  the  world. 

As  Griffith  notes,  “China’s  martial  tradition  was  born  in  remote  antiquity  and  has  been 
enriehed  during  almost  three  thousand  years  of  history. Clearly,  two  pivotal  figures  in  that 
martial  tradition  are  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  Tse-tung.  For  Griffith  any  appreeiation  of  Chinese 
military  thought  must  begin  with  a  study  of  Sun  Tzu.  Sun  Tzu’s  text  is  among  the  Seven 
Military  Classies  eompiled  during  the  Sung  dynasty  eirea  AD  1078  as  the  offieial  text  for 
military  matters. It  is  further  distinguished  beeause  it  has  been  the  most  important  military  text 
in  Asia  for  the  past  two  millennia.^^  Arguably,  Sun  Tzu  lays  the  foundation  of  Chinese  military 
thought.  Similarly,  an  appreeiation  of  eontemporary  Chinese  military  thought  must  inelude  the 
study  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  Mao  builds  on  Sun  Tzu  in  forming  his  own  ideas  of  warfare.  Griffith 
stresses  that  Western  leaders  should  study  Mao’s  speeehes  and  writings,  along  with  their 
eoneeptual  framework  (of  whieh  Sun  Tzu  is  one),  in  order  to  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  what 
has  always  been  an  enigmatie  eountry  in  the  Western  mind.^^ 

One  thing  that  beeomes  elear  from  the  study  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  is  the  Chinese  view 
that  war  and  polities  are  inseparable.  Griffith  was  not  eonvineed  that  Sun  Tzu  fully 
eomprehended  this  idea  that  war  and  polities  are  interdependent.^’  Indeed,  Sun  Tzu  does  not 
explieitly  link  the  two  as  Clausewitz  does  with  his  assertion  that  “war  is  merely  the  eontinuation 
of  poliey  by  other  means.”  Nevertheless,  Sun  Tzu  at  least  hints  at  this  relationship  when  he 
notes  that  war  is  of  “vital  importanee  to  the  State.”  Mao,  on  the  other  hand,  is  explieit  in 
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declaring  this  interdependence.  He  reinforces  this  relationship  with  his  own  assertions  that 
guerilla  warfare  without  a  political  goal  is  doomed  to  fail  and  that  the  military  is  the  Communist 
Party’s  gun.  The  inseparability  of  war  and  politics  is  epitomized  in  Mao’s  conceptual  extension 
of  Clausewitz  that  politics  is  the  continuation  of  war. 

The  ten  principles  Griffith  proposes  that  guide  Chinese  decision-making  and  actions  are 
taken  out  of  Sun  Tzu’s  Art  of  War  or  derived  from  it.  Griffith’s  intent  in  proposing  these 
principles  was  not  to  present  a  definitive  Chinese  doctrine  of  war,  but  rather  to  have  a  starting 
point  from  which  Chinese  military  doctrine  can  be  examined.  Although  these  principles  are 
analogous  to  principles  of  war,  Griffith  asserts  they  are  more  comprehensive.  As  noted,  the 
Chinese  believe  that  war  and  politics  are  inseparable  and  by  extension  politics  is  a  continuation 
of  war  by  other  means.  One  consequence  of  that  idea  is  that  these  ten  principles  guide  Chinese 
decision-making  and  actions  in  all  political  situations,  whether  at  war  or  in  peace. 

The  Chinese  concept  of  “just”  wars  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  it  must  at  least  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  China’s  Confucian  heritage.  Chinese  society  has  been  governed  by  the 
strict  hierarchical  principles  of  Confucius  for  millennia.  Confucian  principles  define  each 
person’s  social  standing  and  dictate  proper  social  etiquette  and  responsibilities  based  on  a 
person’s  place  in  the  hierarchy.  Conformity  equates  to  virtue  and  harmonious  relations,  while 
deviation  equates  to  moral  dissolution.  These  concepts  can  be  extended  to  nations.  The  Five 
Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  is  useful  in  framing  what  China  may  consider  to  be  proper 
relations  among  nations.  A  violation  of  these  principles  disrupts  harmonious  relations  and  is 
therefore  punishable  by  means  of  a  “just”  war.  An  example  of  China’s  idea  of  a  “just”  war  was 
its  border  war  with  India  in  late  1962. This  war  was  initiated  in  response  to  India’s  aggressive 
posture  in  disputed  territories.  After  China’s  military  forces  had  soundly  defeated  India’s  forces. 
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on  20  November  1962  China  unilaterally  announeed  a  eeasefire  and  withdrew.  Despite  its 
military  vietory,  China  only  kept  the  strategieally  signifieant  Aksai  Chin  region  and  gave  up  the 
North  East  Frontier  Ageney,  whieh  was  almost  70%  of  the  disputed  territory. Apparently, 
China  really  did  use  its  military  might  to  punish  its  presumptuous  neighbor. 

China’s  view  of  its  “rightful  plaee  in  the  world”  is  less  difficult  to  understand 
qualitatively,  but  the  bounds  of  its  ambitions  are  impossible  to  determine  quantitatively.  China’s 
rightful  place  is  bound  to  its  traditional  belief,  backed  up  by  history,  that  it  is  the  nucleus  of 
world  order  upon  which  satellite  nations  depend  for  enlightenment  and  guidance;  it  is  the  Middle 
or  Central  Kingdom.  The  Chinese  sovereign  is  endowed  with  the  Mandate  of  Heaven,  a 
supernatural  sanction  that  bestows  legitimacy  to  the  sovereign.  The  Mandate  of  Heaven  also 
bestows  China’s  sovereign  with  superior  moral  righteousness.  This  Mandate  of  Heaven,  taken 
together  with  the  Confucian  concept  of  hierarchical  relationships,  yields  a  world  order  with 
China  near,  if  not  at,  the  top.  Griffith  observes  that  “China’s  tradition  never  contemplated  an 
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international  society  composed  of  nations  or  states  which  enjoyed  equal  sovereign  attributes.” 

As  China  gains  power,  it  may  try  to  reassert  its  influence  over  territories  that  were  traditionally 
under  its  purview.  Whether  China’s  ambitions  will  be  checked  by  traditional  boundaries  or 
whether  it  will  expand  its  vision  of  itself  as  the  Central  Kingdom  cannot  be  known. 

Griffith’s  Relevance  to  the  21st  Century  Military  Professional 

The  relevance  of  Griffith’s  work  to  today’s  military  professional  arises  from  the 
confluence  of  several  circumstances.  Griffith  was  a  consummate  military  professional  and  a 
China  expert.  China  is  a  rising  power  poised  to  challenge  the  ascendency  of  the  Western  world 
(and  especially  that  of  the  U.S.).  Griffith’s  understanding  of  Chinese  military  thought  as 
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outlined  above  lays  a  foundation  for  interpreting  China’s  military  and  political  activities  upon 
which  further  study  can  build.  The  bulk  of  Griffith’s  work  was  done  during  Maoist  Communist 
China  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Cold  War.  For  the  most  part,  he  adroitly  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
anti-Communist  sentiment  and  distills  his  understanding  of  China  into  its  fundamental  timeless 
concepts.  The  five  concepts  presented  are  variously  applicable  to  the  three  levels  of  war  - 
tactical,  operational,  and  strategic. 

At  the  tactical  and  operational  levels,  two  concepts  predominate,  that  of  Sun  Tzu  and 
Mao  being  foundational  influences  and  the  ten  principles.  These  concepts  are  not  just  important 
for  the  illumination  of  Chinese  military  thought,  but  for  their  applicability  to  an  overall 
appreciation  for  the  art  of  war.  At  the  tactical  level,  if  demands  of  time  preclude  the  study  of 
Sun  Tzu  or  Mao,  then  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ten  principles  will  serve  the  tactical 
commander  well.  At  the  operational  level,  military  planners  engaged  in  the  operational  art  will 
find  useful  insight  in  the  writings  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  that  will  aid  the  planning  process,  from 
framing  the  problem  to  the  execution  of  the  mission.  In  fact,  leaders  at  all  levels  should  devote 
time  to  the  study  of  Sun  Tzu  and  Mao  for  their  utility  in  understanding  war  and  conflict, 
particularly  in  the  context  of  the  current  hybrid  warfare  environment. 

At  the  strategic  level,  Griffith’s  concepts  provide  a  framework  to  help  clear  away  the  veil 
of  rhetoric  and  begin  to  perceive  China’s  true  intentions  and  aspirations.  For  Griffith,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  U.S.  not  be  complacent  in  its  dealing  with  China,  despite  any  exaggerations 
or  misgivings  about  China’s  military  capabilities.  “The  Chinese  have  an  ability  to  exist,  as  a  race 
and  a  nation,  that  is  simply  unparalleled.  The  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  Byzantium,  Spain,  Austria  Hungary  -  all  have  gone,  all  were  transitory.  All 
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strutted  for  their  little  hour  or  greatness.  China  has  seen  them  all  eome  and  go;  she  will  see 
others,  now  waxing  mighty,  go  in  their  appointed  time.”^"^ 

China’s  rich  history  inspires  in  its  people  a  strong  sense  of  nationalism  and,  with  it,  a 
strong  desire  to  be  reinstated  to  its  central  position.  Ultimately,  what  China  wants  is  to  be  at 
least  a  regional  hegemon.  China  will  likely  challenge  the  U.S.  in  the  Pacific,  though  it  may  only 
seek  predominance  in  the  South  China  Sea.  China  will  also  likely  challenge  U.S.  presence  in 
Korea  and  Japan.  Historically,  though,  China  has  not  been  a  colonial  or  imperialist  power  and 
has  never  had  had  an  expansionist  foreign  policy  in  the  colonial  or  imperial  sense.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  China  has  no  design  to  expand  its  territory  or  control  other  states,  with  the 
exception  of  those  it  considers  to  be  historically  Chinese?  If  so,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  this 
assumption  with  any  confidence. 

Griffith  predicted  that  “when  Mao  ‘goes’  we  will  probably  see  entirely  unexpected  shifts 
in  Chinese  domestic  and  foreign  policy  lines. This  prediction  has  been  validated  as  we  have 
seen  China  emerge  as  having  the  second  largest  economy  in  the  world  and  attempting  to  take  a 
greater  leadership  role  on  the  world  stage  as  a  means  to  pursuing  its  national  interests.  In  the 
years  since  Mao’s  death,  the  U.S.  has  struggled  to  make  sense  of  China’s  foreign  policy  as  the 
weight  of  China’s  history  supersedes  the  imposed  policies  of  Mao’s  Communist  China.  Today 
we  see  a  very  different  China  that  is  still  trying  to  sort  out  the  discrepancies  between  its  heritage 
and  its  current  political  structure. 

Restoration  of  power  requires  a  concurrent  expansion  of  military  power.  If  China  is  to 
move  forward  with  its  global  aspirations,  it  must  have  a  first  rate  military  that  can  legitimately 
challenge  the  U.S.  military.  There  are  numerous  challenges  associated  with  developing  a 
modem  military  in  the  Western  tradition.  The  greatest  challenge  for  China  is  severe  curtailment. 
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or  better  yet  the  elimination,  of  politieal  aetivities  from  the  day-to-day  peaeeful  administration  of 
its  military.  Griffith  estimates  that  anywhere  from  25%  to  40%  of  training  time  is  devoted  to 
politieal  training  or  work.  This  number  will  have  almost  eertainly  gone  down  sinee  Deng  Xiao 
Ping’s  reforms  in  the  1980s,  but  the  Party  Committee  strueture  remains.  Another  eoneern  would 
be  the  laek  of  eombat  experienee.  The  last  major  military  aetion  the  PLA  saw  was  during  the 
Third  Indoehina  War  in  1979.  Even  with  a  eomprehensive  training  and  edueation  program, 
eombat  profieieney  will  initially  be  laeking  in  a  shooting  war. 

Communist  China  eontinues  to  be  a  elosed  soeiety  with  very  little  information  available 
to  illuminate  its  intents  and  aspirations.  In  spite  of  (or  perhaps  beeause  of)  its  authoritarian  rule. 
Communist  China  is  emerging  out  of  its  status  as  an  underdeveloped  eountry  and  beeoming  an 
eeonomie  powerhouse.  As  its  power  and  influenee  grow,  China  will  be  more  assertive  in 
proteeting  its  national  interests  and  fulfilling  its  aspirations.  Although  China’s  interests  ean  be 
ascertained,  its  aspirations  remain  inscrutable.  This  impenetrability  presents  is  a  significant 
challenge  for  U.S.  policy  makers  and  strategic  planners  in  creating  a  policy  toward  China.  China 
is  certain  to  pose  increasingly  credible  challenges  to  U.S.  national  interests,  but  the  extent  of  the 

threat  is  unknowable  at  this  time.  In  acknowledgement  of  and  response  to  China’s  growing 

68 

power,  the  U.S.  has  announced  a  strategic  pivot  toward  East  Asia. 

As  the  U.S.  refocuses  on  China,  Griffith’s  work  can  help  leaders  to  look  beyond  the 
rhetoric  and  make  better  reasoned  assessments  of  China’s  actions  and  intentions.  Although 
continuous  study  of  China  is  required  for  a  true  understanding,  Griffith  provided  a  framework 
that  can  put  context  to  the  actions  of  this  enigmatic  nation.  This  framework  is  applicable  at  the 
tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels.  Though  much  of  the  details  of  his  work  are  now  dated, 
the  core  of  his  understanding  is  indeed  relevant  to  the  21st  century. 
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Appendix  A 


Career  Timeline 


6  June  1929 

Graduated  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant 

1  July  1930 

Graduated  The  Basic  School 

27  March  1931- 
1  January  1933 

Duty  with  La  Guardia  Nacional  de  Nicaragua 

9  November  1934 

Promoted  to  First  Lieutenant 

22  January  1935  - 
12  June  1935 

10th  Marines;  participated  in  Pacific  maneuvers  aboard  USS  Utah 

19  July  1935  - 
9  July  1938 

Chinese  language  student,  Marine  Detachment,  Peiping,  China 

16  September  1936 

Promoted  to  Captain 

2  June  1939  - 
28  February  1941 

Company  Commander,  5th  Marines,  Quantico,  VA,  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba 

22  November  1941 
-  1  February  1942 

Special  Naval  Observer  of  British  Commandos,  London,  England 

10  January  1942 

Promoted  to  Major 

March  1942 

1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion,  Quantico,  VA 

June  1942 

Sailed  for  Pacific  Theater;  Executive  Officer,  1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion 

7  August  1942 

Eanded  at  Tulagi 

30  August  1942 

Promoted  to  Eieutenant  Colonel 

27  September  1942 

Wounded  at  Tulagi 

September  1942  - 
December  1942 

Hospitalized 

January  1943  - 
September  1943 

Commanding  Officer,  1st  Raider  Battalion 

December  1943  - 
January  1945 

Executive  Officer  and  Commanding  Officer,  Officer  Candidates  School, 
Quantico,  VA 

May  1945  - 
December  1945 

Commanding  Officer,  21st  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division,  Guam 

9  June  1945 

Promoted  to  Colonel 

January  1946  - 
May  1947 

Various  billets  in  Tsingtao,  China:  Provost  Marshal,  111  Amphibious 

Corps;  7th  Elect  Eiaison  Officer;  Assistant  Commander,  Marine  Eorces; 
Commanding  Officer,  3d  Battalion,  4th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Division 

5  July  1947-  19 
June  1950 

Student  and  Instructor,  Naval  War  College,  Newport,  RI 

9  September  1951  - 
10  August  1953 

Chief  of  Staff,  Elect  Marine  Eorce,  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  VA 

March  1954  - 
February  1956 

Staff,  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe 

1  March  1956 

Retired  as  a  Brigadier  General 
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Appendix  B 


Career  Summary^^ 

Samuel  Blair  Griffith  II  was  born  on  31  May  1906  in  Lewiston,  Pennsylvania.  He 
attended  the  Donaldson  School  (now  Trinity  School)  in  Ilchester,  Maryland,  and  the  Arnold 
School  (now  Shady  Side  Academy)  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  public  schools  in 
Pittsburgh.  His  father  was  an  electrical  engineer  and  senior  executive  officer  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation.  Both  his  grandfather  and  great  grandfather  attended 
Harvard  and  practiced  law,  so  Griffith  naturally  grew  up  assuming  he  would  attend  Harvard  and 
practice  law.  That  changed  when  he  met  his  roommate’s  brother  and  his  friends  who  were 
attending  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  was  sufficiently  impressed  and  entered  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  June  1925.  During  his  time  at  the  academy,  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  future  wife  and  decided  to  choose  the  Marine  option  to  avoid  going  to  sea.  He 
graduated  on  6  June  1929  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  electrical  engineering  and 
accepted  his  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  that  same  day. 

Griffith  spent  one  year  at  The  Basic  School  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  married  Belle 
Gordon  Nelson  from  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky.  He  felt  his  time  at  The  Basic  School  was  wasted, 
commenting  the  school  was  run  like  a  Boy  Scouts  camp.  Most  of  the  instructors,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two,  were  mediocre.  One  of  those  was  the  tactics  instructor.  Captain  Merritt 
A.  Edson,  who  would  later  become  a  Marine  Corps  legend  for  his  actions  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Edson  had  just  come  from  Nicaragua  and  his  experience  made  an  impression  on 
Griffith. 

Griffith  received  orders  to  Nicaragua  after  The  Basic  School.  Since  his  wife  was 
pregnant,  his  orders  were  delayed  until  after  the  birth  of  his  child.  In  March  1931,  Griffith  found 
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himself  in  Nicaragua  as  an  officer  with  La  Guardia  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  participating  in 
operations  against  the  Nationalists  called  the  banditos  led  by  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino.  He  spent 
two  years  in  Nicaragua  and  was  able  to  bring  his  wife  out  after  about  a  year.  Demonstrating  a 
penchant  for  languages,  he  mastered  Spanish  well  enough  to  read  Mexican  novels  and  poetry  and 
even  read  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote.  Griffith  considered  his  assignment  with  La  Guardia 
Nacional  as  the  most  rewarding  one  of  his  career. 

Griffith  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  January  1933  and  spent  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  in 
various  billets  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  and  as  a  student  in  the  Advanced  Base  Defense 
Weapons  Class  in  Quantico,  Virginia.  He  spent  two  months  with  2d  Battalion,  10th  Marines, 
aboard  the  battleship  USS  Utah  (BB-31)  from  April  to  June  1935,  during  which  they  participated 
in  one  of  the  first  U.S.  Fleet  Landing  Exercises  at  Midway  Island  in  the  Pacific.  Griffith  landed 
on  Midway  Island  with  a  detachment  of  Marines.  During  these  maneuvers,  Griffith  received 
orders  to  be  a  Chinese  language  student  at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Pei-p’ing  (now  Beijing),  China. 

Griffith  and  his  family  departed  for  China  in  June  1935  and  spent  three  years  in  there. 

For  the  first  two  years,  Griffith  was  a  language  student  with  no  other  official  responsibilities 
other  than  spending  six  hours  a  day  in  instruction.  He  recalled  those  years  with  all  the 
romanticism  pre-Communist  China  evokes.  With  the  start  of  the  Second  Sino-Japanese  War  in 
July  1937,  Griffith  assumed  the  duties  of  a  military  analyst  for  the  Naval  Attache.  This 
assignment  consumed  most  of  his  time  and  his  language  studies  essentially  ceased  at  that  point. 
However,  these  years  in  China  were  extremely  influential  and  initiated  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
country. 

Griffith  then  served  as  a  company  commander  with  the  5th  Marines  and  spent  about  two 
years  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  1940-1941.  In  October  1941,  Griffith  and  Captain  Wallace 
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Greene,  a  future  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  were  selected  to  go  to  Britain  as  special 
naval  observers  of  the  British  Commando  training.  This  assignment  was  cut  short  due  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Griffith  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  February  1942.  After  he 
returned  from  Britain,  his  old  TBS  tactics  instructor  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edson,  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  newly  established  1st  Raider  Battalion,  requested  for  Griffith  to  be  his  Executive 
Officer.  Curiously,  there  is  no  connection  between  observing  the  British  Commandos  and  his 
assignment  to  the  Raiders.  In  fact.  Captain  Greene  was  assigned  as  a  staff  officer  upon  his 
return. 

The  1st  Raider  Battalion  first  mission  was  an  assault  on  Tulagi  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 
They  landed  on  Tulagi  on  7  August  1942  against  little  resistance  and  had  the  island  in  three  days. 
The  battalion  was  subsequently  moved  to  Guadalcanal  and  on  12-14  September  1942  made  their 
legendary  stand  at  what  is  now  known  as  Edson’s  Ridge.  Griffith  took  command  of  the  battalion 
on  22  September  1942  when  Edson  was  given  command  of  the  5th  Marines.  Griffith  was 
wounded  at  Matanikau,  Guadalcanal,  on  27  September  1942.  He  received  the  Purple  Heart  and 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  actions  that  day  (see  Appendix  D).  He  was  sent  to  New  Zealand  to 
recover  and  returned  to  the  unit  in  January  1943.  Griffith  again  distinguished  himself  in  combat 
during  the  battle  for  Enogai  in  New  Georgia,  7-10  July  1943,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  By  September  1943,  the  strain  of  combat  had  deteriorated 
his  health  so  badly  that  Griffith  was  sent  home  to  convalesce. 

Griffith  spent  about  one  year  at  the  Officer  Candidates  School  in  Quantico,  VA,  as  the 
Executive  Officer  and  Commanding  Officer  of  the  school.  While  he  was  at  Quantico,  Griffith 
was  also  tasked  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Tactical  Doctrine  of  Rifle  Squad  and  Rifle  Platoon 
Board.  This  board  was  seminal  in  the  reorganization  of  the  infantry  table  of  organization  and 
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adoption  of  the  “fire  team”  coneept  of  organizing  eombat  infantrymen.  The  fire  team  is  basic 
unit  of  organization  in  combat  units;  it  is  the  organizational  concept  that  is  utilized  in  the  Marine 
Corps  today.  Griffith  returned  to  China  in  January  1946.  He  served  in  various  billets  in 
Tsingtao,  China,  during  his  18  month  tour.  He  returned  to  the  U.S.  to  attend  the  Naval  War 
College  in  Newport,  RI,  in  July  1947.  He  stayed  on  at  the  college  as  an  instructor  until  June 
1950.  Griffith  was  assigned  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  VA,  from 
September  1951  to  August  1954.  His  last  assignment  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Europe,  where  he  worked  for  General  Lucian  King  Truscott,  Jr.,  until  his  retirement 
on  1  March  1956.  Griffith  said  General  Truscott  was  a  great  commander  and  considered  General 
Truscott  his  hero  while  acknowledging  the  oddity  of  a  Marine  General  speaking  so  highly  of  an 
Army  General.  Although  he  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel  during  active  duty,  Griffith  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  because  of  his  distinguished  combat  service. 

Griffith  earned  a  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  in  Chinese  Military  History  from  New  College, 
Oxford  University,  in  1961.  He  was  widely  regarded  as  an  expert  on  Chinese  military  affairs. 
When  he  was  not  writing,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  institution  such  as  The  Hoover  Institute,  Palo 
Alto,  CA,  and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Stanford,  CA.  Griffith  passed  away  on  27  March 
1983. 
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SECOND  LIEUTENANT  SAMUEL  B.  ORIFPITH  II,  USMC 

(1929) 
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LisutwvMit  Colonel  Qrlfflth,  In  hia  hut  on  Bnogal* 
preparing  hia  operation  order,  ca.  July-Auguat  1943. 
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Ll«ut«n«nt  Colonel  Griffith,  CooaMndlng  Officer,  let  Raider  Battalion  (2d  fron  left),  diecua 
•ing  plana  for  further  operations  on  Balroko  with  (1.  to  r.)  Maj  Charles  L.  Banks;  Griffith; 
LtCDl  Michael  Currln;  LtCol  George  Freer,  USA;  and  LtCol  Delbert  Schults,  USA;  (ca.  July- 
August  1943). 
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■  4TH  KARFHEr 

I  nnrc 


tolotMl  Ortftlth,  ccaaxfidlng  M  Batullon,  4th  (tartim  in 

SiHJiT'’' ■.7“!'  o«i«r«l  Ali.n  H.  Tumng.,  cnmandli 

0«n«r«l,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific,  on  9  January  1947. 
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Colonel  Griffith,  Chief  of  Staff,  rMFlant,  with  Major  General  Field 
Harria,  former  Cotnnandlng  General,  AlrFMFLant,  at  the  latter's 
retirement  on  24  June  1953  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
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Appendix  D 


rmiiKirAC  rtui 


SOimi  PACIFIC  FOKCK 
or  TVS  uwmco  btatw  rAcmc  rt.ssT 
NSAiKiVAKrtu  or  TVS  comuMoiai 


In  tho  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Ststeo,  and  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  ^omnander  South  Pacific  Area  and  South 
Pacific  Porce  takes  pleasure  In  awarding  the 


PURPI.B  HEART  MEDAL 
to 

LixmiSAirr  colonel  sandel  b.  criitiih, 

TEinO  STATES  KABIHE  OOBPS 


for  injury  received  as  a  result  of  enemy  action 
in  the  South  Paolfic  Area  on  SaptMitvr  27,  19l*2. 


W.  P.  HALSBf ,  *  •'  ■ 

Admiral,  U.  8.  Navy. 


s 


•%4>e 
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0-1-W6 


3got  Award. 
Serial  238 

31^noi]]££2Lli]*3 


The  Preildent  of  the  United  States  taicee  pleanure  in 
preeentla-:  tha  HAVY  CHOSS  to 

LISUT&lAiT  COLO:;=L  3A>rJ2L  3.  aPJFFirH,  II,  U3MC., 

iOr  service  as  eet  forth  in  Che  following 

CITaTIOU: 


“For  extraordl-.ary  heroisa  vhile  loallns  the  First 
Marins  Haider  Bsttalion  against  enemy  Japanese  forces 
in  the  vicinity  of  JiaJanlivau,  Guadalcanal,  Solomon 
lalondej^pn^Saptesiber  27,  1955;' '  Vlth ’the  ortliroxher 
field  officer  of  tee  Wttallon  hilled  that  sornlng, 
and  uite  his  can  .greatly  outnumbered  and  almost  com¬ 
pletely  eorrounfied  by  the  enecy,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Griffith  noved  fomard  to  a  position  where  he  could 
recor.nolter  the  ground  In  front  of  him,  In  order  to 
effectively  employ  the  troops  and  weapons  under  hia 
command.  While  on  tbi.a  mission,  he  was  painfully 
wounded  by  an  enemy  sniper  bullet.  Refusin^j  to  re¬ 
linquish  command  of  his  troops  or  leave  them  without 
a  field  officer  to  control  the  situation,  he  returned 
to  his  post  and  personally  directed  the  icovetnents  of 
the  battalion  throughout  the  retcelnder  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  Later,  when  relieved  by  a  superior  officer,  he 
was  finally  evacuated  to  a  bcspitel.  By  hla  outstand¬ 
ing  laaderehiy,  great  personal  courage,  or.d  utter  dis¬ 
regard  for  his  own  safety  in  a  deaoerate  situation,  he 
maintained  the  confidence  of  his  subordinate  offioers 
end  the  morals  of  hin  trope  who  fought  valorouely 
throughout  the  recalndsr  of  the  day. 

For  tea  Pi  asldent, 

PPJUIK  aUOX 


Secretary  of  tee  Navy. 


P  -  '•tttnhurv,  ?*nnrvl vnr.la. 
a  -  ^’enr.pylvenlh. 
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RKADQOI.TQtS,  FIRST  HAKZSZ  UTOK.  RSClVEIfT 

IR  THE  FIELP 

e/o  nm  Ksr  omcr 
sjji  macTsco,  cauf. 


:CBJICT| 
TO  t 


29  iurut.  19*3.  •  ^ 


Amml  of  Matlnpilihad  Sarrloe  Cross. 

CoaoKudlnc  South  Psclflo  Aras,  AR>  $02. 


VIA  I  Ths  CcrMndtBA  Ci«B*ral^  FourUcnth  AnoT  Corps. 

1.  tlndor  proTlsloiu  of  AA  600-45,  Jit  is  rooounoodod 
Colonsl  Sukial  B.  Qrlfflth  IT,  0.  S.  T4urlii«  Corps,  bo  awrted  fte 
"orrlro  Cross  la  rsoo^piltl c^i  of  his  ssrtraordlasrjr  bsroln  in  aMlI 
forest  st  Kos  '^oorgls  Island,  British  Solonon  lalantfs. 


1.  Cats  -  7  July  to  10  July,  1943.  4  X 

£.  Plsot  -  Aroo  froB  Trlrl  to  Enofsl  Point 
ix^ro  of  Enogsl  Inlot.  (ClDcsopse  Photoawp  Vtm  Coorfls  l/Zd^dliK 
Vsrrotlrs  -  tbs  porlod,  7-10 

-rlfflth  lad  Uio  first  tbrlaa  P.oldar  nattalloB  in  attaoks 
obJectlTo,  ttio  shoro  battsry  at  bM(nl  Point.  Tho  oeea|iMttaMc 
ucrcu-pllsbod  with  tho  nlnlmoi  loan  of  Ufa.  Durln(  tha  nctispd^ 
attacking  on  antrenohod  onesiy  foroa  orar  rough  dansa  jua^  i0rl 
’•-urs  cooaslons,  ha  advaneod  alona  on  parsooal  rsonmil  laachaa  J|i|< 
:xay  firs,  nia  hrllllaal  leadorship  and  sztmordlnary 
bbt  4ilcb  had  a  Itbar  food  nor  oatar  during  tha  pvaa^jj^ii 

U  »  assault  on  cnany  positions  rssalting  la  the  eaptnra  M 

o^val  ^uaa  end  tha  dsstrjctlcc  of  t'lroo  hundred  and  fifty  of-  tRa 

^  *rw>erwai^  ^t4  a  4  V\a  ^naa4444Maa  aaaaaai  skA  _  ^  4 


:  u-audtnut  In  tbs  iilglwat  traditions  of  tha  nawal  sonrlea.' 
irally  fair  threu^hnut  <he  actionf  tha  wlalblllty  wary  good.  TKs'RMiiKH|p 
w-s  wrytdeh,  and  tha  sneny'o  o^lly  so.  _  •- 

'  3.  Clnee  tha  set  on  idileh  this  re ec mends tten  Is  hasad 
Lt.  Colonel  Griffith  has  ba«n  honorsMa. 

4.  T>i1b  rsocrswndatlcn  Is  based  an  tha  personal  kTiowlsdga  of  tho  Oeo 
OrriRfh',  First  llaj'Ine  Kslder  raglront.  Oupportlng  arfldawits  of  ays  witdMga 


«&.'  Lt.  Colenol  StJtiml  B.  Qzifflth'a  addrosi  la  Franlcforti 
of  idni  l>a.  Boll#  Nelson  Griffith  (wife)  Frankfort, Kentuokx. 


Cn^TinW)  TO  BE  A  tote  COPT: 


B.  B.  irvnaECCE 
Colonol,  n.  S.  H 
Cosaandiag. 


t 


t- 
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2?  kagatt,  1943.  ^ 


1.  I  bare  reed  para{;raph  2  (e)  above  relative  to  tt*  UMM 

tl:e  Mattn^iahed  Service  Sroae  to  Lieutenant  Cclooel  Samel  B«  Orlflllil 
.niT  nfr*’-.!  that  all  t’i'ia  Sacta  set  forth  In  the  e'ove  reocxvKmdattqn.'eire 
pereonall7  oLee^-ved  Uioae  aetlona.  ^ 


CKFra: hetj^isc 
Major,  usa. 
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NO .  $02  ) 


HKADQUAHIS^  TJSAFISPA 
APO  #  $02 


17  Daeanb^ri  19*3 • 


I.  ANAHD8  OF  THE  DISTIlWUISnED^aiRFlCK  CROfiai 

By  dlr«otlan  eif  th«  Pr«sld«ot|  and^r  th*  prorlalona 
of  t.h*  aet  of  Congnt-Bt  approvad  9  JUI7  1918  0Brtill.'43y  VD|  1918) , 
a  Diatlnfulahad-Sarf'ioa  Croaa  la  aaardad  by  tha  Comandlac 
oral,  Unltad  Stataa  Army  Foroas  In  tha  South  Paelfle  Armt  to 
tha  rbllowlng^nanad  offioar. 


SA^L  qflgrilBi.tl*  Uautanant  Colooal, 

Stataa  Marine  Corps,  for  axtraordinary  bareiaa  ahlla  laartlnf  tha 
attaak  on  an  anany  ahora  battary  at  Knogal  Point.  Vav  Gaorflay 
SoloBon  Xalandai  from  7  to  10  July  1943.  Colonal  Griffith  Fra* 
quantly  want  alone  on  reoonnalaaanea  through  araaa  aawarad  by 
enemy  flra  aa  he  aklllfuUy  lad  hla  battalion  In  Ita  adwanoa 
through  awanp  and  dense  Jungle  toward  the  obJaotlTa'.  Although 
hla  men  had  been  without  food  or  water  for  t'>lrty*alx  hoorai  hla 
brilliant  laadarahip  and  eouraga  Infused  thaa  with  fraah  eaaargy 
to  dallwar  par*(lyslng  blows  In  the  final  assault  during  aliiah 
four  naval  guns  were  aalsad  and  ifO  of  the  enaay  ware  killed. 
Homa  addrasst  Frankfort,- Kan tuoky. 


By  Conaiand  of  Lieutenant  Oanaral  HARMORi 


A.  J.  BARHBrr, 
Brigadier  Oeneral.  08C, 
Chief  of  Staff. 


QFFICIALi 


M.  B.  KFNDRICK, 
Major,  A.  0*  D* I 
Asst.  AdJ.  Oen. 
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